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PUBLIC DIPLOMACY FOR THE 21ST CENTURY 



Mission and Structure 

Tne President, Congress^ and the American people are asking America's 
foreign affairs agencies to rethink what they do and how they do it. 

This is absolutely nec^sary. Organizations and functions that evolved 
throughcHJt the 20th century face new realities: the communications revolution, 
I he spread of democracy and open markets, and the end of the Cbid War- 
Moreover, we must meet 21 st century chsJIenges with fewer resources. 

Some restructuring proposals assume consolidation into a "mega-agency^ will 
result in significant savings and inaeased efficiency. 

The Advisory Commission on Public Diplomacy believes examination of 
basic missions should come first. Real savings will come from decisions about 
what functions are most important and how those functions can best be performed- 

Simply merging public diplom^Ky into the Department of State will not 
provide desired flexibility and efficiencies. Nor by itself will it further the 
objectives of American foreign pottcy. 

This report is about the importance of public diplomacy's mission: winning the 
support of foreign publics to ^rther U,S. political, economic and security interests. 
It is not about business as usual. It is about the need for change. 




Rethinking Pubiic Diplomacy 



Restructuring proposals should meet two tests- Do they acknowledge the centraltty 
of public diplomacy in forei^ aftairs? Do the/ enable missions to be pursued more 
effectively at less cost? 

In public diplomac>', rf»slructunng is happening now. Congress last year mandated 
fundanr ontal change in international broadcasting. The Vice President's National 
Performance Review is seeking to streamline administrative services, make better use of 
communications technologies, and consolidate exchange and democratization programs. 
USIA has cut staff, r^tructurai its information programs, and eliminated magazines and 
exhibits. 

Further restructuring should focus on ways to use public diplomacy expertise more 
effectively in an era when many U.S, agencies and NGOs engage foreign publics 
directly — and when foreign policy is made n-^l just by the State Department, but by the 
White House and an array of other departments such as Defense, Commerce, Treasury, 
and the L'.5. Trade Representative. 

The case has not been for merging USIA into the Department of State, 
But there is a compelling case for widespread interagency assignments, redesigned 
public diplomacy training, "real time" public affairs coordination, and other approaches 
that put USl A's expertise at the service of the President and a wide- government and 
NGO community- 
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What Needs to be Done 



□ Recognize thdt the United States will be successful in foreign policy only if it 
understands, informs^ and influences foreign publics, 

□ Make clear that what foreign publics thrnk and do can help and harm 
Americans - their lives^ their livelihoods, their well being. 



Q Keep the Information Agency an inde^^dent public dipbmacy agency 
unda' the foreign policy direction of the President and the Seaetary of State. 



□ Encourage r^ucturing through widespre^ interagency assignments, 
redesigned public diplomacy Gaining, "real time" public affairs coordination, 
and o^er approaches triat put USIA's expertise at the service of a wider 
gqvernment and NCO community. 

□ Expand use of the Internet, other digital information technologies, and 
television at U.S- missions abroad. 



□ Inaease ibreign public opinion polling^ media studies, and pro^Bm 
evaluation. 



Inaease evaluation of exchanges; address duplication in programs now 
carried out by more than 23 federal agencies. 

Make the hard decisions in international broadcasting on issues posed by 
television, new technologies, and changing media environments. 
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DEFINING PUBUC DIFLOMACT 

Public diplomacy is the communicatfoo of 
US, irnerestsand rd^s beyond governments 
to lordgn publics. 

People all over the world now Have more 
power to shape evMs and tfie actions of 
governments than at any rime tn history, 
makin^fHiblicdiplomacy as essential to U.S, 
intsrests as dipiomacy between governments. 

Governments inoreasingfy understand that 
publics have ^eat power lo influence events 
arvd dedsions. They realize that communica- 
tion with foreign publics often has much more 
impact than the exchange of d»pbmatic notes. 

Public diplomacy has not replaced 
gowemment4o-govemment diplomacy. But 
traditional diplomacy has been changed 
declsh^y by the communications revolution. 

Today, governments must win the support 
of people in 0^ countries, as well as leaders, 
if polides are to succeed. They must cope 
with constituent pressures at home and wi^ 
the consequences of public pressures on other 
gpvernments. They must mobilize cxxa I it ions 
ar¥i support for policies in multilateral organi- 
zations, Beca4ise what they say ai home will 
be instantly report»j abroad, policy explana- 
tions must beoonsfftent and persuasive to 
domestic and foreign audiences alike 

Cbmmunicallon with foreign publics goes 
w^ll beyond CNN telecasts. Public diplomacy 
fs not just an accidental by-produd of what is 
reported in the commecial media. 

h4or is It public aH^rs aimed at the 
American people, U,S, poljcyma^m should 
and do promote Ihetr policies in the United 
Stales^ Public diplomacy, however, is 
directed it publ ics abroad. 

Essential dements of U .S. piAilic diplo- 
ifiacy are: 

o Pr^ and publ ic aiiairs activi ties of the 
i^esldentand 5a«ior policymakers, 

o tiiikxma^kmd and cultural activities at 
U.S. millions abroad, 

o imemafiional exchange of pv sons, 

O U.S. radio and television broadcasting 

o Government-funded adMiief of norv 
go¥emmentd organlzatiotis (NG04, and 

o Forelyi public opinion research, 



It is publie diplomacy when President 
Clinton's statements opposing Irat)! &oap 
mov^nents are cOTied by media worldwide, 
when the ambassador in Mosoiw appears 
on Russian television, when a Fulfaright 
scholar leaches law in Poland ^ the Voice of 
America broadcasts lo China. 

Other countries engage extensivefy In 
public diplomacy: when South Africa's 
Presid^^t gives a newsmaker interview on 
American teJevision, when the British Foreign 
Secretary meets with the editorial board of an 
American daily, when the Japanese gpverr>- 
meni creales an exchange foundation to 
support trade and policy gpals. 

VALUE rOR TAXPAYEaS 

Public diplomacy is more than iust public 
relations or getting a good press. It is a 
political and economic necessity. 

Public diplomacy will help defefmrrtef 

o Whether Russia and other emerging 

democrades develop dabJe ^n^nments 
that are better trading partners, better 
nei^bors, and less inclined to war and 
terrorism. 

o Whether U interests in such trouble 
spots as Iraq, Iran, Bosnia^ North Korea 
and the Middle East are uiKierstood by 
aJ lies afKJ adversaries, 

O Whether market economies take root in 
entrepreneurial cultiB'es that will expand 
U.S. exports, aeale American jobs, and 
lead to better investment climates for 
American business. 

o Whether China, fast becoming ^ 

wortd's largest economy, will prove to be 
a durable trading partner artd 
responsible s^eat power. 

These are not just theoretical conc^ls. 

Rule of law programs in Central Asia 
incr^se respect for ronlract law, improve 
opportunities for U.S. business, and aeale 
jobs for Amer ri^ workers, 

USIA's polls showing widespread 
sentiment by the Russian people lo end the 
oonflid tn Oiedmyi lientfhened the hand of 
American diplomali In voictng concerns to the 
Russian gqvfimment. 

PHor to the Gulf Wv, U5I A*s potls and 
reports inm PuUk Affairs OfUcers showed 
differences among Arab publics in ttielr views 



of Sadaam Hussein. This mformation the 
United Stales added leve'age In seeking 
support from Arab governm^ts (bf the d lied 
coaJition. 

NEW REALITIES 

ClobiHsed CoiMminlc^rtionSp We live in 
a world of infiarniat«on ^xjndanoe, mstani 
conifnunicalJon, at' j porous bordefs. The 
Inibrmation Age ha^ fepfaced the industrial 
Age, 

Television is the pri mary ^?tjrce of news 
and information in most of the wortd. Satellite 
tdevision is within reach of many even in 
dew^loping countries. 

Oigtta] telecommunj cations, fiber optics, 
and hi^ capacity' satellite systems »e trans- 
forming ihe speed and scope of communica- 
tion. The tnlemel is beoofning the backbone of 
the Global Inibnnattoii Infrastructure. The 
results: 

o [fiaeasing quantity, di va'sity, and speed 
of information, 

a f ncreas ing i ntar cofinectivity, wi th control 
shifting from a few producers to many 
users. 

o I rtcreasing efficienci es and dra'easing per 
message costs. 

Q Mu Iti pie, speciaf ized f:Hjbl ics replacing 
large, easily cklimJ national audietices, 

DemocratizatkHi, From 1974 to 1994 
more than 40 countries made the transition to 
soine form of democracy^ m unprecedented 
expansion m the power of people to influence 
gc^i^ernments. 

This Iransfer of power also brings long^ 
standing ethnic^ nation^t^ relfgiou^j and 
factional disputes to the surface. 

ideas and practical information are vitally 
important to emTging democracies that lade 
democratFc and entrepreneurial ^Itions. 
Ideas are pivotal as well in region-: dlv'ded by 
conflict 

Free Marfoetf. Today there are fewer 
command ecxHKMfnies. People have conclude 
fi'om experience that market ecofiomies are the 
most effective way to prosper :^nd expand 
per&onal opportunity. As ideological rivalries 
fade, trade and investment (XKnpetition are at 
the center of International politics. 

Nofiiiovernfiieiilal OrsanizaUonf. Inter* 
national retations are more iinmedf ate and 
per fonal - a continuous Interaction vnong 



people across borders. There ts a mowing non- 
eavemmental sector in business, education, 
humanitarian, leisure, and voluntary activities of 
all kinds. 



The consequences of these realities for 
fordgn policy ^id public diplomacy are pro- 
frmnd. 

o Government commimicatfon faces more 

coiT^petttion. 
O Instant communication sh^ ply reduces 

d^iberation time for policymaka'S. 

o Shortwavic r^io aidiences are decJtnl ng, 

o More NCOS carry out exchange and 
democralizatfon activities previously the 
[Njrview of government; foreign affairs 
agencies are reappraising their roles. 

o USI A's expertise arxi pro-ams serve many 
mo:^ U.S. government departments - not 
just the D?:wtment of State. 

AMERICA'S STRENGTHS FOR 
HJBLIC [HPLOMACY 

America's strengths, drawn from 200 years of 
history, are uniquely useful ibr public diplomacy. 
The United States is the only remaining super- 
power; worldwide attention focuses on its 
pdicies and cultwe. it is the world's most 
experienced democracy. It has the world's 
lar^e^ free mvto and most powerful economy. 
it hss assimilated people from different countries, 
races, aid religions. 

The UniteJ States also has many specialized 
skills and assets. American higher education 
db-aws 45r},000 foreign students annually. U.S. 
media dominate the world market fijr film and 
tef evis ion . Its commimicafiiom technofogles ant 
unrivaled. American tastes, fashions, and 
lifestyles influence millfons worldwide 

U.$, diplomatic missions abroad have a long 
history of personal contacts and networks of 
institutional relationships based on trust and 
aedibility. 

Finally, the tradition of American 
votumarism is an encr tnous asset U.S. citizens 
organize themselves to solve problems rather 
than leaving them to government. This experi- 
ence makes NGOs inratuable abroad, particu- 
larly in former totalitarian counti;es. 

WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 

HtidMlty. Tod^s reference pof nil for 
pubUc dlpkmucv are the accelerating speed of 



disnge and 3 kaleidosa^pe of evenb ihaE lit tio 
cfear panem: the impiosJon of ihe Sofviet 
Union, ttie independence of Eastern Europe, 
the democratization of South Africa, the 
distnteg^ateon of Yugoslavia, the Middle East 
peace process, and revoiulkmanr ecooofnk 
dtanges in China. 

in such a world, U.S. pubf k dfplomacy 
requires much g-eaierflexibiiity. Separate 
appropriations for exchwges and broadcastiris, 
plus ^ 7 budget earmarks for exchange and 
other activiltes, aeate rigidities and gtve some 
programs special treatment. Appropriating 
funds to the U 5. Ag^icy for International 
Development for transfer to USIA causes 
delays and inefficiencies. 

The United States must communtcate 
quidcty and effectively anywh^e in the world, 
America's leaders must redirect assets easily 
from marginal to more effective activities and 
technologies. They must shift funds and move 
persoand to caDuntries in a crisis and as needs 
and interests change. 

ICecciiifSKfidafKNVsr 

perccnf ofhs ^mui$ wilhmmnyfkcMi 

iMmHy to emit Mer^^imKy tarrying 

Traintngp The inaeased importance of 
foreign publics makes media and advocacy 
skills a necessity for all U.S, iunbassadors and 
other diplomats. 

The 'g0vernment-to-Bpvernment* rule of 
ambassadors has diminished. Today heads of 
state converse by phone. 8ut the importance 
of the ambassador as the authoritative spokes^ 
person fijr U^. policies has never been 
greater. 

Nowhere isthEfinoreafipvciitlhanin 
Washington, where tnher counties often 

select ambassadors on the basis of their 
communications skills. Their effectiveness in 
conveying their country's r-iess^ has impad 
on U,S, public opinion^ The should do 
no le<s abroad. 



MfviGe oAkerv afirf (Ml^ a n»ocfti«oiy 

dVpftMiHcr andinedk arfracacr to 
MmbMsmdonMndolhm whose ptm^om 
itt0kt thtmspokespmoas for IAS. 

IntenutionaE Broadcastiiig. The Untied 
States International Broadcasting Act on994, 
when fully implemented, will consolkJateall 
non-military U,S. government radir and 
television broadcasting. 

The Aci creates a new Internatianal 
Broadcasting Bureau within the U,S. Informa- 
tion Agency and a bipartisan Presidentiaity 
appointed Board of Covernofs to provide 
direction and oversight for the Voire of 
America, Radio Free EuropeA^adio Liberty, the 
Worldnet Television Service, and Radic/TV 
Mali, Radio Free Asrawili be established if 
det^mined to be feasible by the Board of 
Goi/emors, 

The Commission supports broadcasting 
consolidation. II holds promise for substantial 
budg^ savings and increaseJ strategic focus. 

Many difficult questions relating to US. 
broadcasting purposes, management, and 
priorities were not resolved during a legislative 
process marked by turf battles and preoccupa- 
tion with budget issues. 

How does i;)kernatioiva) broadcasting best 
serve the national interest? What are the 
mtssionsof theU.5. broadcasting services? 
What technologies and signal delivery sysiems 
will serve U,S, interests in lhe2t5tceHrttijryr 
What ought to be U.S* policy on the use « 
television? What language priorities are 
appropriate? Whal is the optimum mix ol 
broadcasting and other public diplomacy 
activities? How can policymakers enstirelhat 
broadcasting dcdsiorss are based on sound 
technical advice and media research? 
What, if any, should be the rtile of ''s^mgiite 
broadcasting' in the post^Goki War woridi 

These i fsues were left for constdv^ration by 
a Broadcasting Board of Govei tiers not yet 
estabfished. 
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□ Appoint dt^Broad^rits^r^Soml&f 

centn! jssiks posed by tefemhn, new 
tedtm^ogtes^ dm^nigpoBtkaiMnd 
medlKa envkoamenis, and IfKramtf 
€omp&ii9k)iL 

IStew Technologies - t^^Hii Fteld 

Services. The fnternetand c^er new digital 
tecbnoJogjes offer extrarrdrnafy opfKMlunjiies 
for direct communicatioii with foreign publics. 
Achieving their potential will requfre more 
thought, coordination, and action. 

The possibilfties are substantial Many 
have been developed and explored ad hoc by 
USIA's field posts. 

Electronic Reference Centers can carry out 
many functions of existing libraries, better and 
at a fraction of the cost. 

Electronic bulletin boards designed at posts 
can organize and share government resources 
with overseas audiences and a burgeoning 
NCO sector. 

AulfKnated subsaiption services can route 
fnfbrmation at greater "-^eed to targeted 
audiences at a fraction of the cost of traditional 
publications, 

Internet discussions and two-way video 
conferences can supplement or substitute for 
the use of visiting experts. 

There are valid concerns. The importance 
of field officers m supplying context and 
human Interaction - 'the last three feet" - and 
the Fnformation needs of *have-not* countries 
should not be ignored. 

Nevertheless, the technology to deliver 
(nfbrmatfon in new ways with cost savings is 
available in fnany countries and spreading 
rapidly, Maximizing this potential Is essential 
to the future of public diplomacy* 

Mecommewkihmt 

Q Creife hl^Hech arnmunkfthn cefifefv 
wproMe&fH&'^i^mhmiepiUkf 
IniormMihn Enough ohctronkbolktin 
bomhff Mlenwf KilMcf^yfloftservtee^ 

elKfran^ coiifmtK^ mnioihersudi 



□ Develop mHimaim^Mnlntermi 

point for USu fOfmntenf mfommUon^ 
parUcatviyinkm^ si^n. 

□ PMifi^theposs^H^^^di^^ 
tethm)iog$e$- Knowiet^ ibe internet 
h^mtty^aad^iereisSnntedshmiagoi 
hmadqu^ers^tost^^te^ences. 

□ Oeweiop internet deBvery services in 
^Mi^oataags^tlteror w^page* 

a Bmphasize ehctmnic dissemination in 
designing VSiA prothicts. 

□ Pmdde general p^^c access to dte 
Iniemetasa practical demonstration of 
the technoiogy ami promote tl»e Chbai 
ftdormation In^sstincturek 

Research. Whether they are the views of 
the Russian dedorate, the mood on the 'Arab 
Street/ or attitudes toward U.S. trade in Europe 
and Japan, American policymakers need more 
than ever to know what foreign publics think and 
why. 

Foreign opinions should not determine 
U.S. policy. But understanding implications 
of foreign public c^inion is essential when 
pol icy options are considered. 

USf A provides assessments of foreign 
public opinion and fiDreign media comment to 
the P^tdent Seaetary of State, National 
Security Council, and other senior U.S. 
pol i cymakers. 1 1 provides survey data on how 
publics view a broad range of issues: democ- 
ratization and market reforms in the former 
Soviet Union; Palestinian and Israeli attitiKies 
on economic and political issues; Latin Ameri- 
can attitudes on Haiti, Cuba, and drug policies; 
and the impact of U.S. radio^and television 
broadcasting. 

Funding for US1A*5 forel^ public opinion 
research is surprisingly low - about $5 million 
per year. In real lerms^ it has declmed during 
the past decade. Yet there are many new 
opportunities to do opinion periling in emerging 
democracies artd corresponding pressures ftom 
poUcymakers for more research. 

The Presklent and Con^^ should assess 
fbrdgn opinion research in the larger context of 
the information and democratic fevoHjtions. 
Research also should be considered In terms of 
an ai^xopriate balance between forei^ 
intelligence and open sotirce fnlormatlon 
gathering, the need to Imow what forefgfi 
publics thiiric abotit policies, as well as 
American culture, has greatly In0eased. 
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BxhainetaitdTraHkiiig. Thrccghout tha 
20^ c^tury, exchange of people, ide^, and 
information have served U.S. interests well 
They bjild personal and {nstitutionaJ relalton- 
ships. TKeK break down ban^ters, promote 
dfalogiie and learning, and enhan^ mutual 
understanding between the United States and 
the people of other countries, 

Exthan^ and training have direct and 
muJti plier effects that make them among the 
most valuable instruments of America's foreign 
relations. Today they are especially vaJuable in 
hetping to develop the rule of law and the 
fnlel lectual foundations of demoaacy and 
economic freedom in many countries. 

Their value and Congressional support 
have led to a proliferation of federal exch^ge 
and training programs and numerous legislative 
earmarks. These raise important issues for 
policymakers and Congress. 

The United States lacks a strategic justifica- 
tion ioi federally funded exchange*^ and a 
policy on the right mix of exchange programs* 

Some pro-ams are duplicative. This is 
litie in democratization and in foreign Ian- 
guagie and area studies. 



The General Acxounting 0^<^ found (hat 
coordination and oversight has been minimal, 
and that most agencies 'have not conducted 
systematic, comprehensive evaluations of the 
effectiveness of these programs/ legal 
requirements and budg^ earmarks aeale 
operational inef^ciencies arnJ inhibit flexibtlity 
in responding to changing cifxumstvices. 

U51A has attempted to list alf US, ex- 
change and traiiungpmpams. This e^ort is a 
good first step, but a ftiU inventory has not 
been developed. By a conservative estimate in 
1993, the most recent figures available, 23 
U.S. government agencies spent $1 A billion 
on more than 1 QO intsmaticxial eccbange and 
training programs. 

Major programs, rn order of size, are 
administered by the Department of Oefiense^ 
the U,S, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the U.S. Information Agency, the Peace 
Corps, and the Departments of Energy and 
Health and Human Services, Other agencies 
range from the Bureau of the Census to the 
U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service, 



fovemmenlacdHMiK 

□ fncmise ekcftvn^ fin^fm Qvmiikt 

□ Afcfceaf dbpfctlfow fit urogM B ii wrkd 



